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MICHIGAN  HIGHLIGHTS 

The  story  of  agriculture  today  in  Michigan  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is 
the  story  of  an  improved  agriculture.    Here  are  the  highlights  of  progress  under 
the  National  Earm  Program  in  Michigan  during  the  7  years  since  it  was  started:  . 

INCOME ;    Farmers  Make  More  Money — 1939  cash  income  up  77  percent  from  1932; 
buying  power  170  percent  from  1932;  farm  real  ;estate  values  in  19^0  up  1^  percent 
from  1933;  131$273  acres  of  19^0  wheat  protected  by  crop  insurance;  166,515  "bushels 
of  wheat  and  67i50S  "bushels  of  corn  put  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  under  1939  com- 
modity loans;  $S7, 629,910  loaned  by  Farm  Credit  Administration  agencies  from  1933 
to  1939;  debts  of  low  income  farmers  reduced  $657*^95  under  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration debt  adjustment  service;  95i725»519  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  distributed 
to  needy  in  last  fiscal  year. 

CONSERVATION;    Farmers  Are  Conserving  Their  Soil--  1^+0,000  Michigan  farmers 
participated  in  the  1939  AAA  program,  representing  about  73  percent  of  the  State's 
cropland;  39f299  acres  covered  by  5-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  I939;  If957il00  trees  distributed  for  planting  during  I939. 

SE0I3RIIY;    Farmers  Are  More  Secure  in  Their  Homes — 12,955  farm  familes  re- 
ceived rural  rehabilitation  loans  totalling  more  than  $5,936,700  from  I935  to  19^10; 
$5^0v8$7  made  in  grants  in  the  same  period;  6I  tenant  families  started  toward 
ownership  by  loans  for  farm  purchases;  9,029  miles  of  rural  electric  lines  to  serve 
}  33,156  farm  families  made  possible  by  allotments  of  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration— 30,362  more  farms  getting  central  station  electric  service  in  1939  than 
in  1935. 


DEMOCEACY :    Farmers  Help  Hun  The  Programs— -79  county  AAA  offices  with  5,^95 
county  and  community  committeemen  administer  the  AAA  program  locally;  SI  county 
committees  and  ik  tenant  purchase  committees  working  on  program  of  Farm  Security 
Administration;  12^  local  National  Farm  Loan  associations  and  15  production  credit 
associations  in  operation;  SO  county  land-use  planning  committees  formed. 
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PART  cm:    FARM  IITCOMB 
Michigan  fanners  in  1939  ^ad  77  percent  more  cash  income  than  they  had  in 
1932.    Farm  cash  income  in  Michigan  was  $22U,675»000       1939*    G-overnment  pajments 
accounted  for  $12,009,000  of  this  amount  directly.    The  I939  cash  income  was  I5  per- 
cent less  than  in  I929,  when  cash  income  was  $265,000,000.     Cash  income  in  I932  was 
$127,000,000. 

Su"bstantial  gains  in  cash  income  from  1932  to  1939  "by  the  producers  of 

Michigan's  most  important  farm  products  are  shown  in  the  following  table  I 

TASLS  I,    Cash  Income  Received  "by  Michigan  Farmers  for 

Principal  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939 

 With  Amount  and  Percent  of  Change  

Cash  Income  T7~    j    Amount  of  Increase  :  Percent  of  Increase 


Commodity 

'  1932 

:       1939  2/ : 

1939  over  1932 

:    1939  over  1932 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

(Percent) 

Milk 

39,^89 

62,030 

22,5Ul 

57 

Cattle  and  calves 

10,^97 

26,960 

16,U63 

157 

Chickens  and  eggs 

IS, 717 

21,056 

2.339 

12 

Corn  and  hogs 

6,902 

16,210 

9,30s 

135 

Potatoes 

^.530 

Q.PQQ 

1I.769 

105 

Beans  (dry  edible) 

6,027 

S,6S7 

2,660 

kk 

Wheat 

3,9^6 

7.139 

3,193 

SI 

Apples 

2,S91 

5,725 

2,83^ 

9S 

Sheer)  and  lambs 

3,^30 

5,216 

1.7S6 

52 

not  strictly  comparable.    For  the  most  part  figures  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
but  there  are  a  few  commodities  which  are  on  a  crop  ;year  basis  for  1932.  All 
income  figures  in  this  table  exclude  G-overnnent  payments. 
2_/  Preliminary. 

For  the  country  as  a  v:hole  cash  farm  income  in  1939,   including  (Government 
payments,  was  S2  percent  larger  than  in  1932.     Cash  farm  income  was  $U, 6S2, 000, 000 
in  1932  and  $8,5^0,000,000  in  1939,  including  $807,000,000  in  Government  payments. 
Prices  of  Farm  Commodities 


Better  prices  for  Michigan's  leading  farm  commodities  have  put  more  cash  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  stsfc  e.    The  improvement  in  prices  received  by 
Michigan  farmers  for  their  principal  commodities  is  shoxm  in  the  following  table: 
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Tatle  II.    Average  Prices  P.eceived  by  Michigan  Farmers 
for  Commodities  Listed,  in  1932  and  in  1939* 


Commodity 

Unit 

1932 

1939  1/ 

(Dollars) 

(Dollars) 

Milk  (wholesale) 

cwt. 

1.10 

1.65 

Hogs 

cwt» 

3.65 

6.60 

Beef  cattle 

cwt. 

3.95 

6.90 

Veal  calves 

cv;t , 

5.70 

9.70 

Sheep 

cwt. 

2.10 

3.35 

Lam"bs 

cwt  • 

^.95 

8.30 

Beans  (dry  edilDle) 

cwt. 

1^50 

2.S5 

Wheat 

"bu. 

^5 

.7S 

Corn 

"bu. 

.Ul 

Oats 

"bu. 

.20 

.3^ 

Potatoes 

"bu. 

.26 

.60 

Apples 

"bu. 

.65 

.55 

Wool 

lb. 

.091 

Sutter 

lb. 

.21 

.26 

Chickens 

lb. 

.112 

.1^3 

Eggs 

doz. 

.1U6 

.177 

1/  Preliminary. 

Farm  Purchasing  Power 

Both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  declined  sharply  from  1929  "to 
1932,  but  farm  income  declined  more.    Prom  1932  to  1939  there  v/as  an  increase  in 
both  farm  income  and  prices  paid  by  farmers,  but  farm  income  increased  more.  Thus 
farm  buying  power  fell  off  from  I929  to  1932  and  climbed  upward  from  I932  to  1939. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  farm  buying  power  in  1939  ^''as  I72  percent  as 
much  as  in  1932  and  99  percent  of  the  1929  level.    In  other  words,  farmers  were 
able  to  buy  about  as  much  in  I939  as  in  I929  aJid  72  percent  more  than  in  1932» 

In  Michigan  farm  purchasing  power  in  1939  ^^^^  ^70  percent  as  much  as  in  1932 
and  112  percent  of  the  1929  level.    Thus  Michigan  farmers  in  1939  were  in  a  position 
to  buy  70  percent  more  of  the  things  they  needed  than  in  1932  and  12  percent  more 
than  in  I929. 

The  farmer's  buying  pov;er  can  also  be  shown  by  the  unit  exchange  value  of 
farm  products,  namely  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production.    While  this  measurement  is 
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not  availalDle  on  a  state  "basis,  Michigan  farmers  naturally  benefited  from  nation- 
wide improvement  in  the  exchange  value  of  farm  products. 

For  all  farm  commodities,  the  unit  exchange  value  was  26  percsnt  higher  in 
1939  than  in  1932,    The  following  table,  comparing  I939  and  1932,  shows  the  unit 
exchange  value  of  all  farm  products,  as  well  as  specified  groups  of  farm  commoditios 
that  are  important  in  Michigan. 

Table  III.    Unit  Exchange  Value  *  of  all  Parm  Products  and  of 

Specified  Groups  of  Commodities  Important  in  Michigan. 


:    Percent  of  Base  Period 

:    Percent  Change 

:  1910-191^ 

:    1939  over  1932 

:       1932       :  1939 

All  fa,rm  products 
Meat  ajiimals 
Grains 

Dairy  products 
Chickens  and  eggs 


61 

59 
hi 

77 


77 

91 

60 

7S 


-/-  26 

-/-  5h 

V-  he 

7-  10 

7-  1 


*Ratio    of  prices  received  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in 
living  and  production,  1910-191^  base. 

Farm  Real  Estate  Values 

Gains  in  farm  income  prices  and  ouying  power  have  been  reflected  in  rising 
real  estate  values  on  Michigan  farms.      In  the  year  ending  March  1933  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate  was  only  SO  percent  of  the  period  before  the  V/orld  War.    Prom  this 
low  point  the  estimated  value  per  acre  in  Michigan  rose  to  31  percent  of  pre-war 
for  the  year  ending  March  I9U0.    Thus  Michigan  farmers  found  their  real  estate 
worth  about  ik  percent  more  early  in  19^+0  than  in  the  first  part  of  1933* 

Por  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  the  year  ending  March  19^0  farm  real 
estate  values  rose  to  85  percent  of  the  level  before  the  World  War,  compared  with 
only  73  percent  of  pre-war  in  the  year  ending  March,  1933*     '^^^  1^  percent  gain 
from  1933  to  I9U0  followed  more  than  a  decade  of  unbroken.'.decline  in  the  value  of 
farm  real  estate. 
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Farm  Foreclosures,  Seles  and  Baiikruptcics 

Along  with  a  rise  in  farm  real  estate  values  since  1932,  there  were  more 
voluntary  sales  of  farms  in  Michigan  and  fewer  forced  sales  and  "bankruptcies. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  Michigan  farms  were  26.  S  per  thoussjid  for  the 
year  ending  March  1939 1  compared  with  IS  -    per  thousand  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1933- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  num^ber  of  forced  farm  sa.les  in  the  state  declined  from 
50.^  for  the  year  ending  March  1933  "to  only  13»7  psr  thousand  for  the  year  ending 
March  1939. 

Farm  bankruptcies  in  Michigan  dropped  from  a  total  of  6S  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1933  to  23  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 

In  the  United  Sta.tes  as  a  whole,  voluntary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  rose 
from  16. S  per  thousand  in  the  year  1933  ^0  2S.2  per  thousand  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1939*         forced  sale  of  farms  declined  from  5^.1  per  thousand  to  l6,S  per 
thousand  in  the  sajne  period;  farm  "bankruptcies  in  the  entire  country  decreased  "jG 
percent  from  I933  to  1939. 

All  Phases  of  Farm  Program  Contribute  to  Income  Improvement 

Farmers  of  Michigan  received  $6,06S,000  in  conservation  payments  under  the 
1937  program,  $6,^27,270  under  the  I93S  program,  and  an  estimated  $7,920,066  under 
the  1939  program,  including  county  association  expenses. 

In  addition,  under  the  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  farmers  of  the  state  re- 
ceived an  estimated  $1,500,735  in  parity  payments  on  I939  production.    In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1939,  Michigan  sugar  producers  received  $3,1^5,666  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  payments  under  the  1939  conservation  program 
totaled  $506,179»199»  including  county  association  expenses. 
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Crop  Insurance 

Under  the  19^0  program  in  Michigan,  15 i 9^5  contracts  insured  an  estinated 
131,273»  acres  for  a  production  of  1,8S1,2^S  "bushels  of  wheat.    Premiums  paid  in 
amounted  to  93,297  "bushels,  as  of  May  3I,  loko.    Under  the  1939  P^'ogrcun,  5,057 
policies  were  issued  to  insure  a  production  of  739»6^^  bushels  of  wheat  on  ^9»233 
acres.    A  total  of  30>5^5  "bushels  were  paid  in  as  premiums,  and  39*^^1  "bushels 
returned  to  93^  growers  as  indemnities,  as  of  March  30,  19^^0, 
Federal  Credit  Aids  Agriculture 

Farmers  in  Michigan  obtained  $87,629,910  l^i  loans  from  institutions  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  from  May  1,  1933 »  through  December  3I, 
1939*  addition,  credit  was  advanced  to  a  considerable  number  of  farmer  co- 

operatives and  privately  organized  agricultural  financing  institutions. 

Largest  amount  was  loaned  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Pa.ul,  making  long-- 
term  first  mortgage  loans.    Total  amount  of  Federal  Land  ba.nk  loans  outstanding  in 
Michigan  on  December  31»  1939»  including  loans  made  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  was  $^8,025,573.    In  addition,  $21,921,9^8  of  first 
and  second  mortgage  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  were  outstanding  on  that  date. 

From  1933  to  1935  almost  80  percent  of  Federal  land  bank  and  Commissioner 
loans  made  in  Michigan  were  used  to  pay  off  old  debts.    Although  the  largest  per- 
centage of  loans  continues  to  be  made  for  refinancing,  since  October  1,  1935*  some 
2,885  Michigan  farmers  and  farm  tenants  have  purchased  farms,  using  $5,793>200 
credit  obtained  from  the  Federal  Lajid  Bank  of  .St.  Paul  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation,  which  provides  funds  for  Land  Bajik  Commissioner  loans,  to  finance  the 
purchases.    This  includes  the  resale  on  credit  terms  of  farms  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  these  agencies. 
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The  15  production  credit  associations  operating  in  the  State  have  made  37*129 
loans  aggregating  $17,6SO,5^6  since  their  organization  in  1933         193^»  These 
associations  make  loeJis  for  all  types  of  short-term  farm  operations.    Loans  out- 
standing on  December  31|  totaled  $2,287,500# 

The  St»  Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives  makes  loans  to  farmers'  marketing,  pur- 
chasing, and  farm  "business  associations.    On  Dccem"ber  31*  1939»  the  St.  Paul  Bank 
had  loans  outstanding  to  ko  Michigan  cooperatives  aggregating  $1,2U9j^69» 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  during  the  same  period,  individual  farmers 
and  their  cooperative  organi25ations  obtained  $5»951f 000*000  in  loans  and  discounts 
from  institutions  under  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.    Land  Bank 
loans  outstanding  on  December  3I,  1939,  totaled  $1,905,000,000;  Land  Bank  Commis- 
sioner loans,  $691,000,000;  production  credit  associations  number  52S,  in  six  years 
made  1,312,000  loans  aggregating  $1,442,000,000;  in  the  same  period  the  12  district 
banks  for  cooperatives  and  the  Central  Bank  made  6,S6S  loans  aggregating $491,0^7, 000. 
Debt  Adjustment 

In  Michigan  1,2^2  farmers,  through  the  Parm  Debt  Adjustment  Service  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  reduced  their  debts  through  agreement  with  their  cred- 
itors by  $657,895  in  the  period  September  1,  1935  to  December  3I,  1939,  a  debt  reduc- 
tion of  24.2  percent.    As  a  result  Michigan  farmers  have  been  able  to  pay  $45,5^3 
in  back  taxes. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  111,131  farmers  reduced  their  debts  by  ady* 
justments  totaling  $S4, 942,798  or  23.7  percent,  and  as  a  result  have  been  able  to 
pay  more  than  $4,S60,000  in  back  taxes. 
Commodity  Lpans  Protect  Income 

Corn  and  wheat  loans  serve  to  protect  and  stabilize  farm  income,  help to 
stabilize  market  supplies  and  prices,  and  protect  both  consumers  and  producers 
against  the  calamity  of  crop  failure.    Under  the  1939  program  in  Michigan  646  wheatt 
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loans  wero  made  totaling  $115,272.51  on  166,515  "bushels  of  wheat.         corn  loans 
Tinder  the  1333  program  aggregated  $3S,lUl,7U  on  67,50S  "bushels  of  corn. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  70,000  v/heat  producers  obtained  loans  on 
their  I93S  crop,  totaling  about  $^5, 000,000  on  S5< 700,000  "bushels  of  wheat,  end 
about  235iOOO  producers  stored  167,000,000  "bushels  of  their  1939  crop  under  loans 
totaling  a"bout  $115,000,000. 
Exports  Aided 

Two  major  export  programs  for  wheat  and  cotton  have  assisted  United  States 
producers  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  world  market.     In  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30>  1939  "the  first  year  of  the  v;heat  export  progrejn,  118  million  "bushels 
of  wheat  wore  sold  for  export.    Of  this  amount,  export  of  9^  million  "bushels  was 
assisted  directly  "by  the  export  program.    Prom  July  1  through  Decomhor  3I,  1939 
sales  for  export  of  approximately  2U-|-  million  "bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  in  the 
form  of  flour  wore  a.ssisted  by  the  continuing  export  programs. 

How  the  wheat  program  has  operated  to  im.prove  the  domestic  wheat  prices  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half  is  shov/n  in  the  follov/ing:    In  August  193^  the  average  U.S. 
farm  price  v;as  3^  cents  under  the  Liverpool  price.  In  August  1939  tho  U.S.  price  v/as 
about  3  cents  above  Liverpool.     Since  Liverpool  is  normally  about  30  cents  over  the 
domestic  farm  price,  this  mepjit  the  U.S.  farmer  was  received  about  33  cents  a  bushel 
more  for  his  wheat  than  if  his  price  had  been  based  on  the  world  price. 
Domestic  Consumption  Increased 

Expanded  domestic  distribution  and  consumption  of  surplus  farm  products  was 
brought  about  through  two  types  of  programs;  direct  purchase  of  commodities  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  through  state  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Food  Order 
Stamp  Plan  which  puts  increased  food  buying  power  directly  into  tho  hands  of  low- 
income  families. 


In  Michigan  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939*  $95» 725*519  pounds  of 
surplus  foodstuffs  were  distributed  "by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
compared  with  a  total  of  1» 970» 079>155  pounds  distributed  throughout  the  United 
Stftes  in  the  same  period. 

Commodities  purchased  in  Michigan  included  green  "beans,  canned,  2,000  cases; 
dry  "beans,  53, 6U9, 000, lbs. ;  fresh  green  "beans,  12,000  bu;  fresh  beets,  ^0,700  bu; 
butter,  135,800  lbs;  cabbage,  65^,000  lbs;  carrots,  51,500  bu;  celery,  l6,000 
crates;  fresh  corn,  23,000  bu;  corn  meal,  19,S00  barrels;  graham  flour,  6OO  barrel 
white  flour,  19,S00  barrels;  dry  skim  milk,  1,105,600  lbs;  onions,  29,200  lbs;, 
fresh  tomatoes,  25,600  bu. 

Up  to  July  1,  19^0,  the  Pood  Order  Stamp  Plan  was  in  operation  in  C-rand 
Rapids  and  Detroit,  vrhile  others  ejre  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
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PART  TWO:    COHSERVATIOH  AlTD  V:iSS  USE  OF  AGRICULTUIIAL  RESOURSES 

Income  improvement  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  Michigan  since  1933 • 

Under  the  first  Agricultural  G-onservation  3¥ogram  iii  193^  about  106,000 
Michigan  farmers  participated.     Of  the  total  cropland,  ahout  6S  percent,  or 
7»350»939  acres,  was  covered  "by  applications  for  payments.    A  total  of  320>9^5  acres 
was  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops.    Soil-building  practices  were  put  into  ef- 
fect on  ahout  1,^36,000  acres  as  follows:    New  seedings  of  legumes  and  legume  mix- 
tures, perennial  grasses  for  pasture,  and  green  manure  crops— 1,333 » ^93  acres; 
fertilizer  and  lipie  applications — 102,519  acres;  and  forest  tree  plantings — 159  acres. 

Michigan  farmers  have  continued  to  participate  actively  in  the  A«A»A.  programs.. 
There  were  101, 7S3  payees  in  the  I937  progrem  and  121,5^9  in  the  I93S  program.  Ap- 
plications for  payments  covered  8,0^5,066  acres,  or  75  percent  of  the  cropland  in 
the  State,  under  the  1937  program  and  7»321»002  acres,  or  6S  percent  of  the  crop- 
land, under  the  193^  program. 

Soil-Duilding  practices  v:ere  put  into  effect  in  the  State  p.s  follows  under 

the  A.A.A.  programs  for  1937  and  193S: 

Unit  1937  1958 

New  seedings  acres  1,123,963  926,871 

G-reen-manure  and  cover  crops  acres  ^5»919  53 » ^9^ 

Mulching  tons  ^,325-  3,750 

Forest  tree  practices  acres  9»352  3>S57 

Applications  of  limestone  tons  251,909  156,111 

Applicaticr.3  of  sviperphosphate  tons  1,018  1,06S 

Applications  of  potash  tons              .  2U9  2^1 

Artifical  reseeding  of  pastures  lbs  of  seed  —  21,020 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  under  the  193^  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 

jgram,  new  seedings  covered  30,075,000  acres,  ajid  green-manure  and  cover  crops 

pQrest  tree  practices  covered  197,000  acres  and  pasture  practices  about  2,205^000^^ 
25,24^,000  acres.    Fertilizer  and  lime  applications  totaled  5,5^7,000  tons./  Pro-' 

tected  summer  fallow,  strip  cropping,  contour  farming  and  listing  were  carried  out 
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on  15,990»000  acres.    Terracing  was  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  392,036,000 
linear  feet. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  many  Michigan  farmers 
have  signed  five-year  agreements  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  complete 
programs  of  erosion  control  and  good  land  management.    As  of  Decemher  31>  1939» 
farms  including  399^99  acres  were  operating  under  such  agreements.    This  figure  in- 
cludes land  in  Soil  Conservation  projects,  CCC  camp  soil  conservation  v;ork  areas, 
and  farms  planned  cooperatively  "by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  State  Extension 
Service.    Soil  Conservation  Districts,  organized  under  Stp.te  law,  include  5»137 
farms  and  5^0,000  acres. 

Approximately  S2,S6^  acres  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have  been  purchased 
and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  principally  forestry 
and  grazing  under  the  Land  Utilization  Program. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  a  total  of  US, 267,000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
82,000  farms  were  covered  "by  5~yGar  contracts  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  up 
to  June  30,  1939*    Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  areas  nov;  include 
68,8^7,000  acres.    Soil  Conservation  Districts,  num"bering  217,  covered  a  com"bined 
area  of  120,000,000  acres  of  the  Nation's  1,900,000,000  acres  of  land  hy  January  1, 
I9U0,  with  another  100  districts  in  process  of  organization.    Within  the  217 
organized  districts  were  1,000,000  farmse 

Approximately  8,600,000  acres  of  land  unsuited  to  continued  cropping  have 
"been  purchased  and  developed  for  uses  for  which  this  land  is  "better  suited,  prin- 
cipally foreatry  and  grazing. 
Forest  Conservation  Reforestation 

Approximately    115,000  of  the  208,500  farms  in  Michigan  contain  woodland, and 

farm  woodlands  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  3,800,000  acres,  or  about  21  percent  of 
the  State's  farm  area. 


Foreat  bonservation  and  reforestation  on  "both  public  and  private  lands  in 
Michigan  have  "been  advancing  rapidly  from  1932  to  19^0.    Under  the  Clarke-McNary 
law,  vrhich  provides  for  Pcderal-State  cooperation  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  trees,  1,957»100  trees  were  distributed  for  planting  on  farm  lands  during  1939* 
Extensive  plantings  of  forest  trees  also  are  made  on  farm  lands  under  agreement  with 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  adiainidsters  1,SS1,0US  acres  in  the  5*  National  Forests 
in  Michigan.    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  more  than  1,000,000  low-TDr oduc-. 
ing  acres  have  been  purchased  or  approved  for  purcha.se  by  the  National  Forest  Reser- 
vation Commission  in  6  years.    Through  protection  and  c  aref ul  management  they  are 
rapidly  being  restored  to  productivity* 

Luring  the  fiscal  year  1939  more  than  350*000  people  visited  the  5*  National 
Forests  for  recreation  purposes,  many  of  them  using  the       developed  campgrounds. 
10,569,000  board  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $20,U02  were  cut  on  these  National 
Forests  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

During  1939»  ^2,635  acres  were  reforested  by  planting,  bringing  the  total 
National  Forest  land  successfully  planted  in  Michigan  to  171>355  acres. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  national  forest  system  now  includes 
about  175  million  acres  in  Uo  States.    More  than  12  million  acres  have  been  pur- 
chased or  approved  for  purchase  for  national  forests  since  March  1933»  about  2-^ 
times  as  much  land  as  was  purchased  for  national  forests  in  the  preceding  22  years. 
Approximately  125  million  trees  produ.ced  largely  in  Forest  Service  nurseries  were 
planted  during  I939  on  131,000  acres  of  national  forest  land. 

*  Hiawatha  Marquette 

Huron  Ottowa 
Manistee 
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In  the  Prairio  States  Forestry  Sliielter'belt  Project  of  the  Porest  Service 
125  million  trees  have  "been  used  in  11,000  miles  of  plantings  and  provide  protec- 
•  tion  for  alDout  3  million  acres  of  land,  in  the  Great  Plains,  where  protection  is 
especially  needed. 

About  31^*000  trees  were  planted  on  farm  lands  in  193^  in  thfe  farm  forestry 
j  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  55  million  trees  were  distributed 

for  farm  planting  under  Porest  Service-State  cooperation  through  the  Clarke-McNary 
I  law. 

Under  the  A.iA.A»  program  in  193^  about  55 » ^^5  acres  of  farm  land  were 
t|;  planted  to  forest  trees. 


I 
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PART  THEEE:    G-REATBH  SSCURITY  lllD  SETTER  LIVIITO  Oil  THE  LAUD 
Aside  from  the  program  designed  to  provide  greater  en^-iality  of  income  for 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  and  nation-vide  conservation  practices,  special  attention 
has  "been  given  to  more  needy  farm  fgjnilies  req_uiring  additional  aid  to  he  come  self- 
i  supporting.    Special  programs  have  heen  directed  to  low-income  farmers  suffering 
j  from  such  additional  handicaps  as  drought,  poor  farming  practices,  worn-out  or 
inadequate  land,  unsound  tenure  conditions,  or  overv/holming  debt. 

From  1935  to  19^0  in  Michigan,  the  Farm  Security  Administration  aided  12,955 
farm  families  with  rural  r ehahi litation  loans  aggregating  $5»93^»700  "to  enable  them 
to  get  a  new  start  and  again  "become  self-supporting. 

By  following  complete  farm  and  home  management  plans  in 

1939»  6,922  rehabili- 
tation "borrowers  in  Michigan  had  an  average  net  income  of  $609 •29  per  family  as 
compared  with  $5^0»62  in  the  year  before  they  came  to  F.S.A,  for  help,  an  increase 
of  13  percent,  and  increased  their  average  net  worth  over  and  above  p.ll  debts  by  28 
percent  in  the  same  period.    Thus  these  families  had  added  $2,66?,U09  to  the  wealth 
of  their  communities  and  increased  their  ov;n  annual  incomes  by  a  total  of  $^75i3^3» 
The  typical  rehabilita.tion  family  in  Michigan  has  borrov/od  $757«59         already  has  • 
repaid  $211.81,    Michigan  rehabilitation  borrowers  in  I939  produced  $1,23S,^15  worth 
of  goods  for  home  consumption,  compared  with  $7^6,750  worth  before  entering  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  program.    In  1939  these  families  canned  an  average  of  221 
quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  per  family,  for  hone  consumption;  produced  an  avera^ 
of  293  gallons  of  milk  per  family;  and  an  average  of  30,18  tons  of  forage  per  family. 
Rehabilitation  borrowers  in  Michigan  are  nov;  operating  an  average  of  IO7  acres,  an 
increase  of  28.19  acros  since  they  came  to  the  program.    This  increased  acreage, 
Awhile  not  adding  materially  to  the  production  of  copmercia^l  crops,  has  maintained 
a  better  diet  for  these  families. 
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At  the  close  of  1939»  2,^27  Michigan  families  had  received  grants  for 
emergency  relief  a^-gregating  $5^0,  S27. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  loejris  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6l  tenant 
families  in  Michigeji  as  of  DeccmTDor  31»  1939i  aggroga.ting  $^33,006, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  from  1935       19^^0»  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration aided  approximp.tely  S00,000  farm  families  v;ith  reha'Dilitation  loans.  By 
following  com.pletG  farm  rnd  home  management  plants,  3^0,000  cf  these  borrov/ers 
covered  by  a<  survey  in  1939  '^^^^  incri;a,sGd  their  net  v/orth  over  and  above  all  debts 
by  26  percent,  and  their  production  of  food  for  home  consumption  by  6U^«  The 
average  borrower  reported  increasing  his  not  vjorth  by  more  than  $230.^2  since 
coming  into  the  program. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  made  rchabilitati  on  loans  totalling  more 
than  $370*000,000  since  1935*    Althoi"'^h  these  lop.ns  are  usually  ma,do  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  much  of  the  money  is  not  yet  due,  these  farmers  who  could  not  get 
adequate  credit  from  any  other  source  already  have  i-opaid  more  than  $130,000,000 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury.    Ultimately  it  is  expected  that  at  least  SO  percent  of 
these  loans  will  be  collected. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  ^ct,  loans  for  farm  purchases  were  made  to  6,67s 
tenant  families  by  December  3I,  1939. 
Rural  Electrification 

By  June  30,  1939,  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  had  made  allotments 
in  Michigan  aggregating  $10,726,000  for  the  construction  of  9»029  miles  of  line  to 
serve  33,156  farm  families. 

By  June  30,  1939,  122, 51U  or  62.5  percent  of  the  farms  in  the  State,  had 
central  station  service,  compared  with  ^2,152,  or  21, U  percent  h^^.ving  central 
station  service  before  the  H.E.A.  began  operations  in  1935*     This  is  a  net  increase 


of  so, 3^2  f?rms  or  1$0.6  percent.    Surveys  showod  the.t  65^  of  Michigan  farms 
served/R.E.A.  lines  have      washing  machines;  BO  percent  have  electric  irons;  10^ 
have  electric  vacuum  cleaners;  general  utility  electric  motors,  electric  chick 
"brooders  and  poultry  lighting  have  gained  favor  since  the  "beginning  of 'Sae  program. 

There  wore  1^  EEIA.-f  inanced  rural  electric  systems  in  the  Stat  e  "by  Septcrn'oer 
1939.    As  of  Juno  30,  I9U0,  $1,00U,500  of  the  total  allotments  mad.e  to  the  coopera-- 
tives  was  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  2ix  generating  plants. 

In  the  "United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  close  of  1939»         Rural  Slectrifca- 
tion  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  total  allotments  of 
$273,000,000  for  the  construction  of  2S0,000  miles  of  line  to  serve  600,000  farm 
fainilies.    Already  ^00,000  fa^ms  have  "been  connected  to  EEA-sponsored  lines,  the 
greater  majority  of  which  are  cooporp,,tivoly  manc?gede    The  nuin'ber  of  electrified 
farms  in  the  "United  States  hac^ore  than  doubled  from  1935  to  the  present  time. 
Approximately  25  percent  of  American  farms  were  electrified  "by  January  1,  19^0, 
compared  with  10. 9  percent  on  January  1,  1935* 
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PART  lOUR:    STREN&THINIMJ  DEMOCRACY  THEDUGH  I5IE  FARIl  PROaEAMS 
Democracy  has  been  "both  the  end  and  the  means  of  National  Farm  .Programs  from 

1933  *o  "tiie  present.    Through  local  committees,  farmers  have  the  responsibility 

for  local  administration. 

About  6  million  of  the  nation's  6,800,000  farmers  are  participating  in  the 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  today.    Participatian  in  Michigan  and  in  the 

United  Statow  since  the  AAA  began  in  1933         as  follows: 

Michigan       Number  of  contracts  United  States 
accepted  by  AAA 

1933  1^,006  1933  1,625,912 

193^  56,6S1  193U  3,105,110 

1935  ,  ^6,^79  1935    ,  3,399.779 

1936  1/  g,903  1936  1/  291,652 

1/    Winter  wheat  and  ryo  contracts  made  before  January  6,  1936» 

Michigan     Number  of  payees  imdor  the  Ari~        United  States 
cultural  Conservation  Progrom 

1936  106,090  1936  3,BB0,kk-J 

1937  101, 7S3  1937  3.7^3,90^ 
193s  121,5^9  193s  5.2^S,796 
1939            1^0,000  1939  5,76^,200 

The  results  of  referendum  votes  among  Michigan  farmers  show  the  demand  for 

full  application  of  the  A. A. A.  programs.    Importa^nt  referenda  in  which  Michigan 

farmers  participated  were  as  follows: 

Nature  of  Referendum    :      Date  :    Votes  of  Participating  Farmers  ;  Percent 

:   ;       For  I  Against  :  For  


CornQhogs  Oct.  193^  U,6S7  3»132  60 

Wheat  May  1935  6,90^^  3,625  66 

Corn-hogs  Oct.  I935  7,9^0  2,310  7S 

In  Michigan  in  19^0,  there  were  395  members  and  alternates  of  county  A. A. A. 

committees  and  5»100  members  and  alternates  of  community  A.A.A.  committees  which 

administer  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  locally.    There  wore  also  SI 

county  committees  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  State  and  1^+  county 

tenant  purchase  committees.  Cooperating  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  were 
12^  local  National  Farm  Loan    Associations  and  I5  Production  Credit  Associat ions» 
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Soil  Conservation  Districts,  orgajiized  under  State  lav;,  include  5»137  farms 
and  cover  5^0,000  acres  in  Michigan, 

Soil  Conservation  Districts  are  organized  and  developed  ^jnder  State  laws  oy 
farmers,  who  have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preferences  "ooth  as  to  planning 
and  operations  within  the  District,    By  means  of  those  Districts  farmers  can  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  to  control  erosion  thoroughly  along  watershed  linos  with 
technical  assistance  often  "being  furnished  by  local,  State  snd  Federal  agencies. 
Land  Use  Planning  "by  Farmers 

Lajid  Use  Planning  Committees  study  all  agricultural  problems,  and  how  Federal, 
State,  and  local  figricultural  services  can  best  be  applied.    Representative  •  farm 
people  and  agricultural  officials  arc  members  of  both  county  and  community  planning 
committees.    In  this  waj"  farmers  ha.ve  a  voice  in  planning  what  all  public  p-gric- 
ultural  agencies  will  do  in  their  communities. 

In  Michigan  SO  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  with  1,195  farmer 
members,  have  been  formed  and  others  were  expected  to  be  organized  in  19^0, 

In  the  United  States  as  a  v.hole,  approximately  135*000  farmers  served  on  A.A*A,. 
committees;  there  v;ore  2,907  Debt  Adjustment  Committees;  1,2S9  Tenant  Purchase 
Committees;  and  approximately  1,500  committees  for  rehabilitation  loans;  about 
3t700  active  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  and  52S  Production  Credit  Associations; 
approximately  370  Soil  Conservation  Districts  were  either  organized  or  in  the 
process  of  orgajiization. 

There  v/ere  approximately  19,000  farmers  by  the  end  of  1939  participating  as 
members  of  county  Land  Use  Planning  Committees,  and  65,000  as  members  of  community 
Land  Use  Planning  Committees, 


